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IDA OF TOKENBURGH: 
OR, THE FORCE OF JEALOUSY. 





(Continued.) 

‘I WILL be here sovereign; here 
will I be thy deliverer, or the victim 
ofa cruel death. The choice is thine. 
Hear me, Henry! When I received the 
sad tidings of the misfortune that had 
befallen thee, I sank into comfortless 
despair; I was feeble as a child: all 
my strength left me, but my love had 
notleftme. My heart would have burst 
with grief, without the least attempt at 
thy deliverance, when the monk of the 
castle said, ¢ of what avail is lamentation? 
Let us act, Ida.” It seemed asif a good 
angel had uttered the words. I retired 
and prayed; but I felt that to pray was 
not to act, while power was left to act. 
* Act, Ida, and let the feeble{pray ;’ thus 
a voice within me seemed perpetually 
to exclaim.—I considered, I reflected ; 
my resolution was taken, and a wond- 
rous tranquility was diffused through 
my soul. {I felt that the benedictioa of 
heaven would accompany my resolution, 
and I came hither without a companion. 
On my way a peasant related to me your 
unhappy fate.—I listened to him calmly, 
and smiled when he showed me the 
tower in which you were confined. I 
had now to prevail on the guards to 
perene me to see you in the prison, and 

considered what I should say to them 














to in’uce them to comply with my re- 
quest. With a calm presence of mind, 
which was the gift of heaven, and which 
my own heart could never have bestow- 
ed, I addressed them, and they admitt- 
ed me to you. Had they refused my 
request, [ would have forced my way 
with this dagger in my hand.—fShe 
drew a dagger from her bosom, which 
she showed the count and again conceal- 
ed.] The half of your deliverance is 
effected for Iam with you. Interrupt 
me not, and I will unfold to you the 
whole of my determination, and then 
hear your reply. . You shall take my 
dress; wrap yourself in the cloak in 
which I came, and throw over you my 
veil, I will take your coat of mail, which 
you shall assist me to put on, and cover 
my face with your helmet. We will 
then call the guard, and you shall go 
forth instead of me, and thus be deliv- 
ered. Oh! Ientreat you, interrupt mé 
not, but hear me. You shall hasten to 
Kirchberg, coilect an armed troop, and 
return hither to-morrow night, surprise 
the guards, force the gates, and rescue 
yourlda. Then will we pass, the de- 
liverers of each other, from the arms of . 
death to the altar, and mutually vow 
eternal fidelity. This, dearest object 
of my heart’s affection ! is the firm, un- 
alterable resolution of thy Ida—Now 
speak, but think not to more me from 
my purpose.” 
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The count of Tokenburg fell at the 
fect of the noble minded Ida, and kissed 
with reverential affection the hem of 
her garment. 

*O,my dearest love !’ exclaimed he 
with ecstatic transport. 

‘You consent then to my proposal ?’ 
replied she, with a smile of joy beaming 
in her angelic countenance, and raising 
his band to her lips. 

‘O, Ida!’ returned he, ‘while my 
soul shall be capable of thought or feel- 
ing, nothing shall occupy it but the re- 





membrance of thy generous and noble 


love. But to leave thee here is impossi- 
Go, Ida, go; thy love shall in 


ble. 
lect a host of troops; thy exalted soul 
shall render them invincible. Let me 
wait here for the succour thou shalt 
bring. Thy father shall aid and direct 
thee in thy design. Go, magnanimous 
Ida! hasten and deliver me.’ 

‘ My father,’ replied she, ‘is wound- 
ed; and grief and anguish have preyed 
vpon his health. He cannot be thy de- 
liverer. Heaven has appointed me to 
save thee, and thou to save thy Ida. 
Who but thyself can lead the troops? 
Who else vanquish the guards? What 
is in my power I will do: I will remain 
here some hours in thy stead. Soldiers 
will not follow me as their leader: I 
shall not, indeed, be permitted again to 
leave the castle; and besides, every 
thing must be conducted with the ut- 
most secrecy. Thou art lost if thou 
dost not follow my advice. Oh, my 
dearest Henry ! bestow on me the joy 
of haying been thy deliverer !’ 

The count took the lamp from the 
chain by which it hung, approached it 
to the damp ground, which it feebly en- 
lightened ; then, taking the hand of Ida, 
‘dost thou not see,’ said he, ‘the toad 
and the venomous reptile, the ancient 
inhabitants of this dungeon? Dost thou 
not shudder? And shall I leave thec 
here alone in this dreadful abode of des- 
pair? Hast thou the courage to remain 
here alone? It is impossible ! Go, Ida, 
and deliver me.’ 

* Dost thou forget,’ said Ida with a) 
smile, ‘dost thou forget that I had re- 
solved, with the dagger, to force the 
guards to open thy prison tome? Dost 





thou not know that this dagger is des-| 











tined to pierce my own heart, shouldst 
thou obstinately refuse to grant me my 
request!——-Whoever fears not death 
may be calm in the den of the lion. 
Refuse no longer, beloved, dearest 
Henry! : 

‘ But recollect, Ida, that thy delivery 
from this dungeon is almost impossible. 
The guards are numérous and well 
armed. The road to Kirchberg is 
watched by flying parties, and Kiberg 
is near with a strong body of troops. 
Even supposing, what is most improba- 
ble, that 1 should arrive here with my 
followers unperceived, a blast of the 
martial horn shall give tie signal to the 
partisans of Kiburg; I shall be oppress- 
ed by numbers, repulsed, and thy anxi- 
ous waiting shall end in disappointment 
and despair.—Leave thee here alone! 
oh, it is impossible, my Ida!’ 

‘ Thou hast told me nothing new ; all 
this | knew before I came hither. I my- 
seif considered deliverance by force as 
almost impossible ; but only a/most. It 
is probably possible ; and this probabili- 
ty is at least worth the attempt. Dost 
thou not think so ?—I will remain here.’ 

‘And should no rescue come !—Re- 
member, Ida, thou art in the power of 
the cruel Kiburg.—Thou must die for 
me, Ida.’ 

‘Dost thou think death so terrible, 
knight Henry ?—I am in the power of 
the crucl Kiburg—lI may die for thee— 
thinkest thou I had not reflected on this 
before ?—I wil! remain here.’ 

‘Ida,if thou hopest Kiburg will spare 
thee because thou art a woman, thou 
knowest not the deadly hatred of a fa- 
ther’s pierced and wounded heart. ‘To 
him thou art no woman; thou art the 
child of the man who killed his son. 
Ida thou must go.’ 

‘I will stay, Tokenburg; I will stay. 
My death is net so certain as thine. 
Kiburg will find with astonishment me 
only in his power.——Compazssion, and, 
possibly, surprise, may have some un- 
expected effect. I do not confide much 
in this possibility, but it may save us, 
and therefore we ought not to neglect 
to make the experiment. Were the 
love of life stronger in my breast than 
the love of thee, I certainly would not 
make it. But Let us imagine the 
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worst.—-When I am brought forth, Ki- 
burg will find in me, instead of bis ene- 
my, the afiianced bride of his enemy, 
the daughter of the man who has slain 


Again ‘she repeated all the arguments 
' she had before urged, again she had 
recourse to the most carnest entreaties ; 


itill after a long and difficult struggle, 


the count consented to make his escape, 





his son. Let us suppose that he should 
not regard my sex, that he should not 
be restrained by the shame of putting 
2 woman-to death, that he should listen 
only to the furious voice of his revenge, 
and not to my prayers, and that I must 
die.—Be it so: I shall die for thee, To- 
kenburg; and that will be happiness 
compared with the pang of dying of 
despair onthy grave. Or dost thou re- 
ally think that I will consent to survive 
thee? Then dost thou little know my 
love, or the firmness of my resolution.’ 

‘And shall I, Ida, in this struggle, 
be vanquished and despised ?—Shall I 
receive my life by the sacrifice of thine? 
—I should become No, Ida, thou 
requirest of me an impossibility.’ 

‘Who requires thee not to die with 
me? I did not say my life was of less 
value than thine ; but only that without 
thee I cannot live. Thou too will not 
live without me, because thou lovest 
me. But possivly both our lives may 
be preserved ; and while there is this 
possibility I will, I must remain here. 
Tokenburg, be a man; destroy not our 
last, our only hope, because thou art 
too proud to accept a benefaction from 
a woman.’ 

‘Ida, it is impossible ! thou shalt not 
persuade me to quit these walls. I 
will remain.’ | 

‘Remain, then, cruel man, and, bya 
stupid pride, annihilate the last hope of 
our love. Let it be so. I will share 
with thee thy despair. See, I take pos- 
session of thy prison, and never more 
will leave it; we will both be led to 
death together: of this wretched hope 
thy pride cannot deprive me.’—She sat 
herself calmly down ona stone, and re- 
clined her head, as if desirous of sleep. 

‘How, Ida! thou art resolved to re- 
main here? recollect thy death must 
then be inevitable.’ 

‘Dost thou trifle with my love ?— 
Must I a thousand times repeat that I 
am resolved to deliver both thyself and 
-me, or to die with thee. O beloved of 
my heart! refuse not to embrace the 
only means remaining to saye us.’ 





| 


| 
' 
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and leaye her in the prison. 
(‘To be continued.) 
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For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


TO EMMA. 


I frankly confess to you that I ama 
young man possessing a liberal educa- 
tion, a tolerably handsome person, and 
have the vanity to think, all the qualifi- 
cations that are requisite to make you 
happy. My disposition is good and in- 
sinuating, but seldom passionate; if this 
is considered as a fault, J am conscious 
that were I blessed with the love of 
some fair maid, one as sweet tempered 
as yourself, this error would be amelior- 
ated. Unused to the licentiousness of 
the libertine, and unpractised in the 
arts of vice, I detest deceitful protesta- 
tions which are merely made by tlie lips, 
while the heart is unaffected; for what | 
advantage can be reaped in deluding a 
helpless female, whem innocence alone 
protects, but the pangs of beholding her, 
who was once the most lovely of her 
sex, consigned with infamy to the cold 
and silent tomb -—~Ah}! cold and insen- 
ble to virtue would be my heart, and 
more unfeeling than the beast of prey! 

You “ disclaimed the motives of ex- 
citing curiosity or attracting attention,” 
for you knew well that few take solid 
interest in perusing the connubial page, 
which is to them insipid and unallur- 
ing: where the marriage state is de- 
clared as enslaving the affections, ban- 
ishing happiness from the human 
breast, and in a word, is the greatest 
anathema that can destroy the peace of 
man. But why do they countenance 
the ways of the libertine? surely, if 
wedlock is such a gulf of misery, what | 
pleasure can result from intemperance | 
and vice, where midnight reveiry, the | 
loose attire, the gaudy equipage and the | 
voice of dissipation are wont to dwell? | 
Your susceptible mind I know sickens 
at such scenes; virtue like your’s must | 
stand appalled, and you must be dt 
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strained to acknowledge, tiiat the youth 
whose mind is untainted by such prac- 
tices, should be the object of your es- 
teem and love. 

My imagination, Emma, loves to 
dwell far from such scenes, in the 
thatched cottage, where innocence, 
peace, conjugal and domestic love, find 
their abode; where the love of the hus- 
band is not marred by the infidelity of 
the wile. Fain would I, oh Emma! 
realise such a happy life with thee, 
sequestered from the trappings of vice, 
in a peaceful retreat. We would know 
no other joy save that of love and do- 
mestic peace. 

Your not being “ out of your teens” 
would be an inducement to some and 
ciscouragement to others; while one 
imagines that with a young wife, plea- 
sures, tantamount to those tasted in 
paradise, may be enjoyed, another thinks 
that a maid, whom twenty-five revolving 
suns have visited, is more capable of 
transacting the duties of social life. 
While both maintain these silly ex- 
tremes, I am of opinion, that when a 
nymph relinquishes the giddiness of 
youth, which commonly takes place at 
the age of 18 or 19, then and then only, 
is she peculiarly qualified to be called 
by the endearing name of wife. 

You observe jocosely, “ I am roman- 
tic and unfashionable enough to wish 
for happiness in the conjugal state, 
‘Nothing, I assure you, is more natural 
to the feelings than romantic ideas; 
blended with a delusive and flattering 
prospect they are often attended by tne 
most serious consequences. ‘The mar- 
riage bark of lover’s is but too often 
launched into the waves, wafted by a 
romantic breeze, till at last it drives 
them to some enchanted castle ; where 
having explored the mysteries thereof, 
they awake and find it all but a dream. 
This is really fashionable. But Em- 
ma, I trust that you are not serious 
when you say that it is a romatic idea 
you possess ; for perhaps I may have 


misunderstood you : but donot mistake | 


virtue fora fair face, nor smooth words 
for purity of principles. 

As to all the qualifications that are 
necessary for the man of your choice I 
leave you to reflect whether I am enti- 








tled to any of them. I trust to your can- 
dour and good-nature to believe, that I 
possess them, and do not think that, be- 
cause others have been faithless I will 
be sotoo. My heart, I assure you, is 
and ever shall be devoted to her whom 
the fates ordain to be my bride : and 
since so charming a girl as you is des- 
tined (I trust) to make me happy, I hail 
the moment with delight when I shall 
hear that melodious voice, behold that 
beautiful form, and imprint on those lips 
the chaste kiss of love. 
COHLEBS. 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF FAMILY PRIDE 


THE violent propensity which many 
people—and people with no contempt- 
ible understandings—discover to fami- 
ly-pride, often throws them into ridic- 
ulous situations, and is sometimes at- 
tended with consequences of an ineligi- 
ble nature. 

Monsieur de Barillon, a gentleman 
of Savoy, plumed himselfnot a little on 
the antiquity of his descent, and fre- 
quently pored over his pedigree—a 
pedigree of considerable length, with 
the utmost satisfaction. He hada gen- 
teel income, but it was by no means 
equal to his wishes : however, when he 
looked upon his coat of arms, he drew 
consolations from the sight, peculiar to 
those who derive no small share of their 
happiness from the Herald’s Office. Ex- 
cessively fond of a daughter, an only 
child, who was generally allowed by all 
the impartial of both sexes, to be the 
handsomest girl in the province, he 
spared no pains, he grudged no expence 
within the limits of discretion, to make 
her thoroughly accomplished; fondly 
hoping, that he should, by so doing, 
raise her to a situation superior to his 
own in point of fortune ; but he resolved 
at the same time not to bestow her ona 
man whocould not boast ofa long list 
of very respectable ancestors. After 
having rejected many of Julia’s lovers, 
who wished extremely to be united to 
her, charmed with her person and her 
manners, and delighted with her con- 
versation, because they were not, though 
in affluent circumstances, well-born, ac- 
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cording to his own narrow ideas of birth, |! 
he met with a man whom he deemed 
sufficiently qualified to become his son- 
in-law. 

One of those gentlemen who had been 

rejected by monsieur de Barillon, being 
particularly piqued by his behaviour to 
him, determined to mortify him for his 
family-pride, in the most galling man- 
ner; and succeededto his wishes. Com- 
municating his designs one day to an 
Italian count, with whom he had lived 
in the habit of friendship, he received 
an answer from him, which not only di- 
verted him exceedingly, but also gave 
him a great deal of sincere pleasure, as 
jt led immediately to the point he had 
in view, the punishment of Julia’s father, 
by a severe blow levelled at his family- 
pride. 
" «J have a very handsome fellow in 
my service (said the count,) who does 
not want for parts ; he is, indeed, much 
more accomplished than many men in 
his line of life-—\What think you of 
getting him introduced to mademoiselle 
de Barillon, as my representative ?” 

«“ The luckiest thoughtin the world,” 
exclaimed Dubois: “ Julia is of a ro- 
mantic turn, and I will start your ser- 
vant as loverin a pastoral scene.—Does 
he play upon any instrument?” 

“ Upon the flute—and with no small 
taste, ] assure you.” 

“Enough. Let him be dressed some- 
thing in the Arcadian style, and with 
his flute repair to a spot not far from 
Barillon’s grounds, which, as it is highly 
picturesque, his daughter, I know, fre- 
quently visits: and, I dare say, when I | 
have tutored him, and told him in what | 
manner to proceed in his mancuvres, | 
he will make her his own ; ay, and with | 
the old man’s consent in the bargain.” 


When the necessary arrangements 
were made, the count Kourdino, properly 
equipped, set out to the spot pointed 
out for the scene of action, with his 
flute; and had not blowed many tunes 
uponit, before he perceived two females 
peeping over a bush ; one of whom he 
knew, from the minute description he 
had received, to be the lady in question ; 
the other, having all the appearance of 
#2 attendant, gave him no concern. 

When he had played several pastoral 











songs, he could not help perceiving, | 
with great pleasure, that his perform- — 
ance made a considerable impression. | 
upon the ears of the young lady, though 
she did not convey her feelings with 
any extravagance in her deportment. | 
Her attendant, with a behaviour not so 
chastized, was in raptures. 

As soon as he thought he had soften- 
ed Julia one way, he proceeded to at- 
tack her in another. Putting up his 
flute, he advanced towards the bank with 
so graceful an air, and paid her somany 
elegant compliments on her condescen- 
sion in attending to his poor efforts to 
entertain her, that she felt not a few 
prepossessions in his favour; those pre- 
possessions were increased by an inter- 
view with him the next day, in the same 
place. 

(To be continued.) 
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SENTIMENTAL ANECDOTE. 


Mr. Fahlun has lately witnessed an 
incident which partakes of the romans 
tic. In opening a communication be- 
tween two mines, the corpse of a miner 
was found, completely preserved, and 
in a state of softness, being impregna- 
ted with the vitriolic water of the mine. 
When exposed tothe open air it became 
stiff. The features were not’ recogni- 
zed by any person present; but tradi- 
tion had prolonged the recollection of 
the accident by which he had been in- 
volved in the hetrels of the earth more 
than half a century ago. All further 
inquiry was dropped, when suddenly a 
decrepid old woman, leaning on her 
crutches, advanced, and discovered that 
the party was a young man to whom she 
had been engaged, by promise of mar- 
riage, fifty years before ! She threw her- 
selfon the body of her former lover, 
and bedewed it with many tears, faint- 
ing with joy to have again beheld the 
object of her affection before she de- 
scended to the tomb. The contrast 
between these parties, one of them bu- | 
ried during fifty years, yet preserving | 
all the features of youth ; the other bend- | 
ing beneath the load of years, and liv- 
ing, if she could be said to live, during 
an equal space of time, above ground, 
may be more easily conceived than des- 
cribed.—-[ London pap. | | 
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At the Northampton Assizes, held 
last week, Richard Lock was indicted 
for stealing a silver watch in the dwell- 
ing house of E. Green, of Middleton. 
The fact being proved, and the prison- 
er having been called upon for his de- 
fence, he addressed the Judge nearly 
as follows :— It is usual for persons 
placed in similar circumstances with 
myself to endeavour to extenuate their 
offences : “to that I shall not presume. 
I have forfeited my life, which has been 
a continuation of captivity and misery. 
The only thing of which I have had any 
thought or consideration for the last six 
months has been death. I am weary 
of life, and hope for a better in another 
world; and I request that your Lord- 
ship will pass sentence on me, and that 
it may be executed as speedily as possi- 
ble.” He was found guilty, and sen- 
tence of death having been passed up- 
on him, he exclaimec—* This is the 
happiest day I have seen for 20 years !” 

—p— 
A FEMALE MANIAC, 


Last year a female maniac was found 
in the most mountainous, rocky and bar- 
ren part of the Pyrenees. She was en- 
tirely without covering, and eaught with 
great difficulty. She made her escape 
twice, and was not retaken till after 
the lapse of some time. It was known 
she had passed winters amid the almost 
perpetual snow and ice of the mountains. 
A part of the season she subsisted on 
fish, which she caught in the rivers and 
ate alive. By cruel treatment and neg- 
lect, she died soon after she was taken 
the last time. In hcr fits of raving, ang 
at other times, her language was altoge- 
ther French; and her expressions shew 
that she had been well educated. At 
one time, when glancing her eye at her 
person, she exclaimed, “ Dieux ! Que 
dira mon malhereux epoux !” (Gods! 
what will my unhappy husband say !) At 
another time, being asked if she was 
afraid of the bears ? she answered “ The 
bears ! No.—They are my best friends. 
They keep me warm.” 

It was generally believed, that this 


_ emale with her husband, had fled from 


the revolutionary horrors of France to 
That, on their native country 
becoming more tranquil, they were re- 
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turning, when on the frontiers, they 
were met by robbers, stripped of every 
thing, even their clothes, and the man 
murdered before the eyes of his wife. 


Viorality. 


DEATH. 

THE most sensible motive to abate 
the passions is death. The tomb is the 
best course of morality : Study avarice 
in tke coffin of the miser; this is the 
man who accumulated heap upon heap, 
riches upon riches—see a few boards 
enclose him, anda few square inches of 
earth contain him.—Study ambition in 
the grave of that enterprising man ; see 
his noble designs, his extensive projects, 
his boundless expedicnts, arevwll shat- 
tered and sunk in this fatal gulph of he- 
man projects? Approach the tomb of 
the proud man, and there investigate 
pride: See the mouth that pronounced 
lofty expressions condemned to eternal 
silence; the piercing cye that convuls- 
ed the world with fear, covered with a 
midnight gloom; the formidable arm 
that distributed the destinies of man- 
kind, without motion or life ! Go tothe 
tomb of the nobleman, and there study 
quality : behold his magnificent titles, 
his royal ancestors, his flattering inscrip- 
tions, his learned genealogies, are all 
gone, or going to be lost in the same 
dust! Study voluptuousness at the grave 
of the voluptuous ; sce his senses are 
destroyed ; his organs broken to pieces, 
his bones scattered at the grave’s mouth, 
and the whole teinple of sensual pleas- 
urcs subverted from its foundation. 

— +o 
HABITS. 

Oldys—the Historian, having been 
Jor several years in the Fleet Prison, 
had contracted such habits and connec- 
tions there, that when he was at length 
enlarged, be made it a frequent practice 
to spend his evenings there and lodge 
with some friend all night. Rapping 
at the door one night, rather late, the 
keeper reprimanded him for giving him 
such constant trouble, adding that 
“though he hada great regard for him, 
yet if he kept such hours in future, he 
must be under the necessity of fucking 
him out.” 
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Sept of the QWirses. 
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“ADDRESS TO THE SUN. 


SEMBLANCE of God! whose emanating 
beams 
Illume the morn, and wake the insect world ; 
At whose approach abscond ideal dreams, 
And silver’d clouds in ether are unfurl'd : 


Struck by thy awfully potential eye, 
That kens remotely earth’s outstretch’d 
domain, 
The moral bard, absorb’d in ecstacy, 
Pours to thy power the energetic strain. 


King of the day, inspiriter of bliss, 
Sole procreant cause of flora’s blooming 
race ; 
Whose warmth pervades old Neptune’s dark 
abyss, 
Where finny myriads rove in awkward pace ; 


To thee, the Indian on adusted piains, 
In mystic gesture’s his devotion pays, 
When first thy crimson hue the orient stains, 
And tinging Ganges, unimpeded strays : 


From him who moves in robes of splendid 
gold, 
To the mean pauper bent at grandeur’s feet ; 
From the shrill lark that sings with cadence 
bold, 
To the brisk ant in her terene retreat : 


To God, the great, august, and awful stre, 
From whom this world bedight with glory 
came ! 
Ict incense rise, from Seraphim of fire, 
To tlic least insect of this earthly frame. 


High in the heavens, upon a central throne, 
He lives and breathes existence into all ; 


And there receives the pris’ner’s grievous 


moan, 
And there reviews this death-subjected ball ! 


The jub’iant stars, by him directed, run 
In sportive windings o’er the azure road, 
And the bright lamp ofday—the splendid Sun, 
Sull pours profuse th’ eflulgence of his God. 


®n the broad pinions of the rushing wind, 
The mighty God, triumphant rides sublime ; 

And thro’ the extent of regions unconfin’d, 
Performs his will, unlimited by time. 


Order, and grace, and beauty from him spring, 
Comporting wisely with his glorious plan, 
And shine onall who creep, or mount the 
wihg ; 
But greater far in intellectual man. 


Tn all his works the voice of wisdom sounds, 
Speaks in the hurricane, the thunder’s roar; 

Yet man, whom folly’s magic-chain surrounds, 
Wakes not to sce the glories of his power. 
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A shadowy knowledge passes o’er his mind, 


Fades swift away, as does a morning dream, 


He rationates in vain ; to wisdom blind, 


Hie wanders on—and sinks in errors stream, 


But the great Gop with changeless purpose 
crown’d, 
Shines like the sun in sempiternal day, 
Me reasons not—for awfully profound, 
In depths of truth his great intentions lay. 


_—~—s-— 


THE ROSE. 


NURS’D by the Zephyr‘s balmy sighs, 
And cherish‘d by the tears of Morn, 
O flow‘’r of flowr‘s ! unfold—arise ! 
O haste, delicious Rose, be born ! 


Unheeding wish ! no—yet awhile, 
Be yet awhile thy dawndelay’d, 
Since the same hour that sees thee smile 
In orient bloom, shall see thee fade. 


Cecilia thus, an opening flow‘r, 

Must with‘ring droop at heayen‘s deeree $ 
Like her thou bloom‘st thy little hour, 

And she alas ! must fade like thee. 


But go—and on her bosomi die ; 
At once thy throne and blissful tomb ; 
While envious heaves my secret sigh 
To share with thee so sweet a doom. 


Love shall thy graceful bent advise, 
Thy blushing trem‘lous tints reveal ; 
Go, bright eaberthents charm her eyes ; 

Go, deck her bosom, not conceal. 


Should some bold hand invade thee there, 
From Love‘s asylum rudely torn ; 

O rose, a lover‘s vengeance bear, 
And lot my rival feel thy thorn, 
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LINES 
WRIYTEN IN A CHURCH YARD, 


WHEN Nature starts from Winter’s sleep; 
And hails the dawn of genial spring, 
The breezy fragrance wakes old age, 
And tunes lite’s haste discordant string. 


The dappled, jocund morn presents, 

In op’ning youth, th’ exulting sight ; 
Whilst growing day expands the view, 

In full-blown blooming manhood’s height: 


As Spring to Summer’s ray recedes, 
Summer to autumn’s mellowing gleam ; 
So thus is youth ingulph’d in age, 
And backwards seems a baseless dream. 


For now no more the fragrant breeze 
Can life, or health, to these impart ; 
To me ’tis momentary ease, 
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Yet, ah ! it fails to heal the heart. | 
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WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 


Arrived here on Sunday last, the letter of 
marque brig Henry Gilder, captain Newson, 
| with her prize the sthr. Young Tamer, from 
La Guira to St. Thomas’s, with a cargo of in- 
digo,cocoa and coffee, said to be worth 40,000 
dollars. Capt. Newson says, the patriots are 
very successful in and about Laguira in de- 
stroying the royalists ; that while he was there 
_ the patriots had killed 700 & then burnt them. 
The privateer Chasseur, of Baltimore, also 
t in last Sunday, from a cruise of 131 days, 
i ast from the coast of Portugal, in which time 
“» — she took 11 prizes, seven of which, being of 
little value, was burnt or sunk ; the other 

were ordered in. 
Same day, the Gun-boat flotilla, under com. 
' Lewis, returned, after convoying safely a fleet 
i 


of 48 coasters from Saybrook to New-London, 
off which place was an engagement as we 
mentioned last week. It is said the firing con- 
tinued from 5 in the evening until 8 at night, 
and would have been renewed in the mornin 
had not the enemy next morning shown ial 
an augmentation of force as to induce the com- 
modore to return ; they following him about 
be 50 miles. It appears that but little damage 
thy was experienced on our side. One of the ene- 
my’s vessels it is said had one of her masts, 
+ and some parts of her rigging injured. 
4 The blockading ships in the sound, and 
J along the Eastern coast, by means of their 
barges and light vessels, continue very much 
to distress the coasting trade as well as neutral 
vessels found approaching our ports. 
4 The privateer Surprise of Baltimore has 
fy sent a prize into Maine, with a cargo of coflee 
and cotton, worth 50,000 dollars. 

The privateer Hussar, of Baltimore, was 
talon off Sandy-Hook a few days ago by the 
razee Saturn, 10 hours after sailing. 

The Saucy-Jack privateer has arrived at 
| Charleston with her prize, a fine ship from 
i London to Port-au-Prince, called the Pelham, 
si of 540 tons, armed with 10 guns and 38 men, 
with an assorted cargo of dry goods, invoiced 
at 18,0001. sterling. This ship, it is said, was 
gallantly defended for two hours, and was 

nally carried by boarding. The Saucy-Jack 
had her first lieut. and one man killed, and 2d 
lieut. and lieut, of marines & 7 men wounded, 
3 badly. The Pelham lost 4 killed & 11 wound- 
ed; among the latter the capt. and chief mate 
(since dead), Several passengers taken in 
the Pelham have publicly expressed their gra- 
titude to the captain and other officers of the 
Saucy Jack for the very kind treatment they 
received while in their possession. 
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On account of the distressed situation of 
commerce, the different banks in New-Orleang 
have agreed to stop payment in specie. 

The British letter of marque Brilliant, from 
New-Providence to Greenock, with a cargo 
of cotton, logwood and sperm oil, has arrived 
at Boston, a prize to the privateer Scourge of 
this port. This privateer has been cruising 
about a year on the coast of Norway, and dur- 
ing this time destroyed and erdered in 19 ves- 
sels. 

A gentleman from Erie states that the force 
Iately sent against Long-Point settlement, on 
the west side of Lake Erie, had returned after 
destroying about 100 dwelling houses, and all 
the other buildings for a distance of 8 miles in 
the interior, besides a number of grist mills. 

A handbill was received in town yesterda 

from Charleston, which says that a vessel call- 
ed the Spencer, had arrived there trom Bour- 
deaux, with the information, that Bonaparte 
had re-taken Paris, and had also taken thé 
kings of Austria and Prussia prisoners, with 
20,000 men. 
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Siuprisl. 
MARRIED. 

By the rev. Mr. Maclay, Mr. Jobn Pickett, 
to Miss Maria Garniss, daughter of Mr. Tho- 
mas Garniss, merchant of this city. 

By the rev. Mr. Cooper, Mr. John A. Mor- 
ton, to Miss Julia Ann May, both of this city. 

By the rev. Dr. Bowen, Mr. Gilbert Shot- 
well, to Miss Mary Ann Robinson, daughter 
of Mr. John I. Robinsoti. 

Fy the rev. Mr. Dreyer, Mr. H. W. Rosen- 
baum, of Saxony, to Miss Ann M. Hennings, 
of this city. " 

By the rev. Dr. Bowen, Mr. Samuel Craig, 
to Miss Helen Bayley, daughter of the late 
Dr. Richard Bayley. 

By the rev. Mr. Parkinson, Mr. William 
Young, to Miss Mary Ann Boerman. 


Ooserlriaryg. 
HAHA: bbe Hb emmnebinbiainbiaad setoataet ahaa 
DIED. 

Mrs. Catherine Basset, aged 38. 

In London, in the 37th year of his age, the 
rev. Samuel Coate, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in the U. States. He has a wife and 
child in Lower Canada, and in the state of 
New-Jersey anaged mother. After suffering 
much and long, with great patience he died in 
peace. 

In Pompey, in this state, after 9 davs illness, 
Widow Elee Sherwood, aged 100 years and 
3 months. She retained her faculties to the 
last, and walked about the neighbourhood un- 
til her last illness. 
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The City Inspector reports the death of 27 








persons ending the 28th ult, 





